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= {! member, or playfully patting the chféek of some urchin that 
was looking over the pew. I used to wait for him often- 
z | times when the service: was over, an attention which he 
THE RECTOR. usually acknowledged by saying, “Ah! how much you 
Tue best specimen of an ecclesiastie of the old school that | lock like your grandfather!” He always resented an at- 
Lever saw, was Dr. S——. He belonged to an order of | tempt to offer himan arm; but sometimes when the ser- 
men, who, with the society that produced them, has passed | vice was longer than usual,as on communion-day, or when 
quite away: men of deep learning, finished taste, gentle, | the children had been catechised in the afternoon, he would 
sensitive, unambitious tempers. When I began to know make me take Ais arm, saying that he saw I was a little 
him he was verging towards eighty years, forty of which | fatigued. Then he would recite some of the fine Latin prayers 
bad been assed, from the Breviary ; or casting his eyes on the quietchureh- 
* Secluded, but not buried ; retired, yard, would repeat a stanza or two from Prudentius, or 

** But not to social duties lost,” | something of Vincent Bourne's. 


ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES‘, 
———— = =— _—__—_ 


———= 


. That village wasthe most | The parsonage was a neat double brick house, complete- 
: ly encased and hidden by the branches of two or three huge 
old willows, and adjoined by extensive grounds. I wasa 
frequent visiter of the Doctor in his retreat; “ I admired 
him and he endured me:” when | lifted the latch of the 
little white gate in front of the house, if the day was mis- 
ty or drizzling, I was sure to see his bending figure walk- 
ing in the lawn, without his hat, and with a kerchief of 
finest cambrick in his hand; he loved such weather, he 
said, for it put him in mind of England. He was a native 
of America, but many of his happiest years had been spent 
in that country. In the warm summer days I used to walk 
round to the little portico at the side, which shiclded a few 
geraniums and tea-roses from the sun, and there I was cer- 
tain of finding the venerable, kind old gentleman sitting by 
the window in his cool little study ; and if I paused a mo- 





in the quiet vicarage of M 
still and peaceful place I was ever in: probably so peace- 
ful and still a place could not now be found in this country. 
Democracy and rail-roads had not then entered it to turn 
the heads or pervert the hearts of the people. As you passed 
through its broad, trim streets, and met not a human being 
in the whole extent of your walk, except perhaps a solita- | 
ry servant resting on a broom ata gate, a feeling of solemni- | 
ty almost religious stole upon you: it was not the silence 
of the heath or the prairie, but a silence more positive 
and intense; a presence of silence palpable and earnest. 
In the older and more populous parts of the town you pass- 
ed along under decayed and stunted willows with oblique 
trunks, and were struck with the old, irregular one-story 
or two-story houses of various-colored bricks, with heavy 
projecting roofs, huge low porches and leaden sashes, and 
the date of the building A. D. 1700 or 1710, wrought into || ment to smell a flower, I would hear his cheerful voice 
the bricks of the gabel: and the town-house, with its rus- |) call out, “ Qumodo vales, Domine ?” At such times! knew 
ty vane and clock-face, that had once been lacquered, but | the scholar was predominant and he was reading Vida or 
was now bleached to its primitive oaken bareness, with | Propertius: but if his thoughts were flowing in a more 
only an hour-hand, as if the slowness of the place took no |; sombre cause, and he was pondering i-Kempis, then ina 
account of minutes. As you emerged into the newer and || more solemn tone his salutation would be" Pax vobiscum,” 
more spacious parts, the scene became more elegant; |! or Pax tibi bone voluntatis.” The library of the Doctor 
was small but choice: books, he said, only copied one an- 


you met many aneat frame house, and occasionally a more 
other. His shelves contained none of those commonplace 


stately mansion of brick buried among trees and vines, sur- 
volumes which Charles Lamb called “éihlia a-bihlia, 

books that are no books,” such as Hume, Gibbon, Locke 
and Dugald Stewart. All these “standard works” he had 
thoroughly mastered in his youth; and in his age he 


rounded by extensive grounds with white-washed fences- 

clean, broad side-walks of hard clay or gravel,—rows of 
syeamores, elm-trees and Lombardy poplars. But over eve- 
ty part alike brooded a spirit of silence; but in one quarter 
it was the silence of gloom, in the other, the silence of re- 
trement. The village chureh, rough-cast, with its wea- 
ther-beaten spire, must not be forgotten. Its flagged aisle, 
its pews unconscious of paint, with numbers a foot long on |} 
the doors, and sides and backs as high as the orthodoxy of 

the pulpit, a single cushion within for the matron of the 


amused himself only with classic books of taste and senti- 
ment, or occasionally solaced his mind with an old volume 
of controversial divinity. His conversation was charming. 
He had been in company with Dr. Johnson and with Gold- 
smith; and he overtlowed with racy anecdotes of literary 
history, in which, at that time, I took intense interest. His 
memory had prodigious stores; he used to repeat some- 
times pages of Barrow and of Warburton, whom he greatly 
admired, or of the great French preachers and of various 
tomish authors, many of whose works I have never since 


family,and in the corner,a pile of old, worn, torn books, 

a few monumental slabs in the aisle with inscriptions nearly 
eflaced,—ebon frames on either side of the pulpit, with the 
commandments and the creed in gilt letters, with various 
quaint abbreviations,—these things carried you back to 
times long past. The crimson hangings had been present- 
ed by Queen Anne, and the communion-plate bore the cy- | 
pher of the same royal benefactress. In the desk, to be sure, 
Was a modern prayer-bock which some recent warden had | 
sgnalized his administration by presenting, but in a corner 


¢ 
( 
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fallen in with. Sometimes his faculties rose to more thought- 
ful and inventive exercise; he would lean back in his Vol- 
taire’s chair, and weuld go off into deep and original specu- 
lations on the philosophy of history, the nature of man, 
the character of the papal system, or the prospects of socie- 
ty. These disquisitions, profound, subtle and copious, of- 


, , ? » « 
it you would have met with an ancient common-prayer, | ten left me astonished at his powers. But the most usual 


f Oxford or Cambridge, the gift of a colonial governor, 
with manus: ript notes of the alterations that had been 
made "in the new books.” The Doctor is the hero of my 
ty and not the church: but I linger on the description 


of the latter, because its simple, plain, religious character | tinge of melancholy. 
veloped all the significance of their artful constructions, 


and moulded the scansion and quantity into more exquisite 
music than I ever heard drawn from rhythm, the more 
hidden qualities of his temper displayed themselves very 


and most grateful occupation of his intellect was to repeat, 
discuss and criticise the finest and most delicate specimens 
of Latin poetry, like that of Horace or Catullus. There 
was in his nature a deep vein of sentiment and a strong 


As his clear, delicate utterance de- 


«t 


'$ so identified with him in my memory, that almost it 
Seems to have been a part of himself. At this moment I 
see him, with his venerable figure and placid face, ascend- | 
ing the winding steps of the pulpit,—his hand in a thread- 
bare black glove of which half the forefinger had been cut || engagingly. You saw a spirit, elegantly sensitive to the 
most delicate influences of taste; a heart that had felt 


off, raising the rude iron latch of the pulpit door,—pausing, 
perhaps, as he entered, to fix an awful look on some noisy 
children in the organ-loft. I see him, too, coming into the |} in 
church, in his cassock, afier the people were assembled, || guarded with regretful solicitude the images of departed 
nodding to those he saw on either side in the pews, stop- || joy. In his manner, the gravity of the cloister mingled 


keenly, and still felt; a solitary heart, which still nurtured, 
their freshness, the youthful forms of feeling, and 


Ping occasionally to mumble an inquiry about some invalid ,, beautifully with the playfulness of a gentle nature and the || agreeable. There 


inbred refinement of a gentleman. It was plain that Dr. 
S— had been very familiar with the best society: he 
had all the marks of one who had been only conversant 
with the highest models of intercourse. The village of M. 
was not far from one of the large cities, and there were 
two or three families of distinction who had their country 
residences there, and were in the habit of seeing a great 
deal of good company. The Doctor was wont to wind up 
his daily walk at noon by calling to pay his respects at 
these houses. When you saw him with his short figure 
and bald head bowing himself into the room, with easy and 
animated grace, you were struck with the courtly finish of 
his manner, which brought to your thoughts the appear. 
ance of a noble specimen of the accomplished order of Jes 
suits a century ago. Bending just enough to make his age 
coneiliating, with his bat under hisarm; he would go round 
the circle saying something felicitous and flattering to eve- 
rv body; entertaining the old by some pleasant anecdote 
of the old regime that had been told him in Eur pe, improvise 
ing verses to the de//es and badimant with touching gayerty ull 
his feelings became too strong for him, and he turned away 
with a sigh and a halfformed tear. There was something 
a little mysterious about him: it was not quite easy to un- 
! 


derstand how a man of his powers, of his thorough educas 


tion and high accomplishments, a man who had manifes 


t+ 
ly been accustomed to the most distinguished associations, 
should be found hidden away in the obscurity of such a 
place as M. Some sirong disturbing cause must have come 
in to detleet his life so far from its more natural course; or 
some interesting peculiarity of feeling had made that 
exile voluntary. There was a certain reserve in his cha- 
racter; and you were not sure whether it was only the dig- 
nified retirence of a gentleman, or whether it was a secresy 
I pose d by jt idence lie loved to anliude t his |} is 
history; and if, in narrating an anecdote touching the great 
or high-born in former years, he unconsciously made hime. 
self an actorin the scene, he seemed embarrassed at the un- 
intentional disclosure, and took « hasty leave of the subject 
Dr. S had never been married. Knowmeg his hich 
} ‘ 


notions of the ecclesiastical character, and also the extent 


to which he admired the constitution of the Romish church, 
I had supposed that a single life had been chosen by him 
from religious motives. One day our conversation turned 
on the subject of clerical celibacy; its propriety and ad- 
vantages. I observed that whatever inconveniences might 
arise when it was compulsory, vet where it was voluntary 
it implied at least a very meritorious self-denial and a high 
standard of duty in those who imposed it on themselves: 
and I alluded, as delicately as I could, to his own case. He 
immediately shook his head, and said that no such choice or 
merit belonged to him; that his solitnde was not of his 
own wish. I had no right to pry into the personal affairs of 
my aged friend, and I turned the conversation off to some- 
thing else. I found him, however, disposed to linger on the 
subject. He seemed disposed, by communicating his histo- 
rv. to relieve himself of a secret that had not been shared 
for forty vears. It wasa fine morning in June; we sat to- 
gether by the open window of his little study ; and presente 
lv the Doctor began as follows 

"Though I ama native of America, (said he) I had the 
rights of a British subject, as my parents were of England, 
and when I reached the age of fourteen I was sent to 
that country and entered at Eaton school; from there I 
passed with some credit to the university of Oxford. It 


has been the fashion of late to speak with contempt of 
the university as it was fifty years ag lo be sure, the 
range of its attention was not wide, nor were its efforts 
very profitable for the advancement of those more active 
interests which are now deemed alone desirable. But it 
was very delightful. To one who, iike myself, had a 
passion for classical studies; to whom Greek and Latin 


literature, with those tastes and manners which were con- 
nected with them, were an exclusive e g gemen! of the 
thoughts ; nothing eculd possibly have been contrived more 

> was not much to incite those to effort 
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who did not bring incitements with them in the ardent love 
of letters: there was much idleness and many drones in the 
hive: but there were to be had at that time in that insti- 
tution, associations more elevating, more beneficial, more 
thoroughly good than any place I imagine can furnish at 
thisday. Burke said that the perfection of that old system 
of refined and exalted society whieh came toa close with 
the French revolution, rested mainly on the development 
of two spirits; the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of 
religion. Those then united their selectest elegance to dif- 
fuse through that age-honored seat of learning the charms 


of manners and of principles; [nhram hospitalem conso- | 


ciare amant Rams. There | heard the most important 
questions in morals discussed subtly and settled with sound- 
ness ; there I found the resources of practised intellect brought 


to regulate and exalt the delicate considerations of taste ; | 


sense made graceful and dignity infused into art. You have 
more power now, and more splendor in your state: more 
that catches the eye and stimulates the intellect; more 
that engages the fancy and fires the passions: but if life is 
ever again to come back to repose; if society shall ever 
pause from change, and stop to develope, improve and per- 
fectionate (as Dryden terms it) the principles it is settled 
on: no condition can be attained more satisfactory, more 
beautiful than that old system whose centre and capital was 
at Oxford. 

' staid two vears there, and then obtained one of the an- 
nual pensions for travelling on the continent. The persons 
who were thus sent abroad at the expense of their college 
were called travelling Bachelors; | do not know whether 
such a thing still exists. I was so much pleased with what 
I met with on the banks of the Seine, that, pitehing my 
tent there for a fortnight, I staid about three years. I found 
that learning and religion had there something that they 
had not, or had ina far less degree at Oxtord; [mean an 
intimate and active connection with the highest society, 
with the court and movements of state. 
ways looked to the priesthood; but the reading which I 
had followed at Oxford, had foreed into my mind grave 
doubts whether it was not my duty to join myself to that 
portion of the church catholie whieh had prolonged itself 
in a continuous and undissevered line from the age of the 
apostles, rather than to that Anglican branch which is ina 
state of disruption, if not of schism: the same doubts which 
so fatally embarrassed the “ unpolished integrity ” of Laud, 
and which sent the saintly Kerr to Rome with the deter- 
mination, if it Should seem in any way possible, to remain 
there. [ therefore improved the opportunity of mingling 
closely with the best portions of the Galliean ehureh, that 
L mieht understand how far it was practicable for a foreign 
national church to remain in dependeney on a distant cen- 
tre. Lf my residenee there only brought me back to the 
point whence | had set out, a convietion of the NECESSITY of 
Protestantism, it gave me the means of profound study of the 
early theology of Christendom, and of intimate intercourse 
and friendship with many of the purest men and most ae- 
complished gentlemen that the world, perhaps, has ever 
produced. There [saw the active and the meditative life 
naited in beautiful harmony aud completeness. The hours 
of the dawn were consecrated to devotion, and the heart sea- 
soned with the influences of grace: the later morning was 
veeupied in deep, earnest study, solitary or social: then 
succeeded the humbler duties of the visitation of the poor 
and the distribution of almis,—duties never pertunetorily 
performed: and the night was passed im intercourse with 
sveiety and the world, in the cabinets of the ministers or 
the salons of the gay and great, that the counsels of poli- 
ey might be informed with the wisdom which eometh from 
above, and the aspirations of pleasure mended by the mo- 
dels of acharacter elegant as respectable, and happy as well 
as high. | had the advantages of being domesticated in the 
houses of many of the old French peers, and of visiting fre- 
quently at Versailles. What that society was you will see 
in the “ Memoires de St. Simon: what perished for ever 
when that society was destroyed, you will read in Burke's 
Retlections. At the end of three years | returned to England 
and took orders in the established chureh. 

One of my friends—a young nobleman of ingenuous and 
excellent nature—ollered me a valuable living on his estate; 
hut the place of chaplain to the Bishop of C. being open to 
me, I preferred taking it, for some time at least, for the ad- 
vantages of study and intercourse which the Bishop's house- 
hold afforded ; and my noble patron and friend very kindly 
promised to keep the living for me, by an arrangement with 
the new incumbent. The episcopal palace of C. was ina 
beautiful country; the solitary ramblings among the en- 
chanting scenes of nature which were there given to me, 
rest in my mind as the happiest portion of my days. Ina 


My views had al- | 


ry 


neat cottage at the termination of a lovely valley within a 
couple of miles of the palace, resided a gentleman of good 
connections, but poor. I became acquainted with his only 
daughter; her who was destined by her conduct to ruin, by 
her memory to redeem my life. Pardon me that! pronounce 
not her name; I breathe itonly in my prayers. Pardon me 
that [ deseribe not her character or her person; they have 
long since melted into a mere feeling,—a vague image of 
the heart that has floated on high, the one, bright, gloritied 
idea of my life. Her saintly, soft countenance was the very 
so high in purity, so subduing in 
Some sentiments 


beauty of holiness,”- 
the grace of its ineffaceable sweetness. 
of Shakspeare that wind into the spirit, prevailing to de- 
light—some thoughts in Homer whose cloud-like mildness 
sparkles of the sun-shine, bring back to my bosom the im- 
pression of her beauty : an image, to sooth by its calm per- 
fectness, to inspire the heart by the flashes of its grace. 
Her rich intelligence, which might seem to have been cra- 
dled in refinement, and led up to maturity by the seeluding 
hand of taste: her gentle manner, winning with the blent 
charms of modesty’s confiding kindness; her smiles ; 
her tones: ah! they come trooping back upon me, subdu- 
ing the old man’s heart to youthful pains, and proving that 
the wings of fancy, plumed by soaring love, can never 
wholly flag. I will not vex you by an imperfect picture; | 
will copy the moderation of the Scian bard, and only say 
" she was the most lovely woman in the world.” With her 
[ was wont to roam through the wild, captivating scenery 
of that secluded region, to think each lent the other an add- 
ed charm. To seek out some lonely grove and watch her 


animated face drink in the interest of the exalted lines of 


Spencer or Milton as [ made their lofty fancies interpreters 
of my own emotions ; to stand with her at evening and be- 
hold that countenance reflect a lustre beyond the sky that 
was blushing in the west; made many a fleeting week to 
me more happy than a dream. It was long before [ thought 
of seeking for the continuance of this delicious society by the 
solemn union of those whom nature had so closely joined ; 
for | was so happy and satistied with the present that ] 
thought not of change or the future. I had not told her 
of my sentiments; when | resolved to address her I did 
not yet tell her; for, knowing that both of us were poor, I 
knew it would be madness to ally her to my fortunes till | 
could give her a home and a prospect of secure support. 
My thoughts then turned to the offer of my noble friend. 
The cure which he had proposed was ample; and on my 
declining it he had urged me to apply to hin whenever a 
change in my views or Wishes should render it desirable to 
me. [resolved to be in possession of such a place betore I 
disclosed ny feelings to this lady. The nobleman was now 
in France: Leould reach him sooner and arrange the matter 
I therefore took 
leave of her, telling her of my visit to the continent, but 
not hinting at the purpose of it. As L left her a little sad at 
my departure, T lingered to look back upon her and antici- 


more satisfactorily than a letter could, 


pate how joyous both would be when | returned to lay my- 
self and my prospects at her feet. T stopped at his house in 
London to get the latest address of my noble friend, and 
then set off for Dover, and the next day we were crossing 
the channel. When [ reached Paris | learned that he had 
suddenly gone back to Italy; [ set off in pursuit, and, after 
some weeks, found him in Rome. Every thing was immedi- 
ately arranged in a manner the most satisfactory ; and | re- 
turned home full of joy and contidence. Lreached C. late at 
night. | had been absent altogether about two months. 
The next day was one of the brightest and most beautiful 
that ever shone: and as I looked forth from my window, 
] thought it was a time worthy of so sacred a seal of affee- 
tion as T proposed to affix to our intercourse that day. 
Just as | was setting off IT received a message from the 
bishop in his study; and on attending him, | found that 
some service Was to be performed that morning at the ca- 
thedral, which he was too much oceupied to attend to him- 
self, and requested me to officiate in. [did not like the de- 
lay, but as no other funetionary was at hand, | had nothing 
else to do but set off for the church. When | reached the 
vestry, the beadle informed me that a party were then 
waiting before the altar for the marriage-seryice to be so- 
lemnized. Hastily induing the priestly vestments, I came 
out into the chancel and began the ceremony. The dark- 


ness of the old building, the intervening heavy lattice of 


the chancel-screen and the veil of the bride would have 
prevented my seeing who it was that stood before me, even 
if the pre-oecupation of my thoughts had not been such as 
to cause me to pay no attention to the party. The ceremo- 
ny was duly ended, and | advanced to make my compli- 
ments to the married couple. The bride threw back her 
veil; | appreached her more nearly ; and I recognized the 


| features of her to whom my heart was vowed. | had wed. 


ded to another that being for whom alone on earth I lived ' 
I sank back into a chair; and the party withdrew. 

I have no recollection of any thing till I was roused fy 
my stupor by the bishop coming into the chancel to per. 
form the evening service. I walked home in a kind oj 
paralysis of feeling. [I was calm and composed. [ met ne 
of the friends of the lady, who told me that she had fel; a 
deep interest in me, but did not suppose that I had any re. 
gard for her. She had believed that my absence was to 
a permianent one; and a gentleman of great respectability 
and considerable fortune having addressed her, she had ar. 
cepted-his offers. I listened to this unmoved; the eXcite. 
ment, Which did not show itself in manner, was workin> 
inward. The presence of the scenes around pressed upon as 
mind with a deadly gloom. I took my leave of the good 
bishop, and hastened to bury my sorrows in a foreign Jand 
I crossed the channel, and taking post-horses dashed on 
without intermission, seeking in the whirl of motion a re. 
lief from the distress that pressed like a load upon my 
mind. When I descended from the chaise at Meilleraye 
I was in a high brain-fever. One of my old ecclesiastic 
eal friends found me out, and attended me with more 
than the devotion of a brother. During three months, 
which I lay, alternating between delirium and unconscious. 


nm 


he 


ness, this faithful man never left my couch. His virtyes 
were subsequently rewarded by the blade of the guillotine 
When I recovered I felt a strong repugnance to recur iy 








thought to any of the scenes or passages of my past life: 
they seemed shrouded in gloom and terror; I wished to in. 
terest my mind in something wholly new. England was, 
of course, intolerable ; France was beginning to be dis. 
' turbed by the earlier movements of the revolution: America, 
my natal soi!, opened the most cheering and comfortable 
In this quiet corner of the world, time, and the 
consolations of faith have given serenity to my feelings 


prospect. 


le 
ll 


and extracted the sting from memory. Every man’s | 
has its little romance: this is mine.” 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDs. 


CHAPTER IL. 


So the lawyer was shown into the room, a dapper-lo 
ing litthe man about tive-and-thirty years of aze, with au 


amazingly clean shirt, ornamented with two gold pins; a 


bright blue satin waistcoat, with gold buttons: and three 
little chains across the breast, retaining his wateh in te 


left-hand pocket, like the cables of a seventy-four at ancher 
, at Spithead, All his clerks thought him the perfect beau- 
| ideal of a gentleman, so we may be sure he had what i: 
called an air distingue, which on this oceasion was perhaps 
a little marred by a great blue bag which he earried in lus 
| hand. But, to be sure, even the blue bag he carried with « 
very distingué air, as they say Virgil seattered mat 
about his fields as if he had been a sovereign distributing 
crosses of the Guelphic order; and when he—not Virz 
but the smart little atrorney—laid the bag upon the chair, 
| and held out his hand to the invalid, you saw ina mo 
that he had studied in the very highest school « f liteness 
he te 


known east of Temple Bar. Well, ny good sir.” 


"and how it?) You look uncomimon well, | 


goes 
declare.” 


I don't, Tyem, I don’t; and you know it. I'm very 
My dear sir, ['m grieved to see you so despondin 





the bye, are you concerned in the subterranean railway {" 
"Never heard of a subterranean railw ay except a cole 
mon sewer. I want you to make my will.” 
"Delighted, I'm sure, and feel flattered you apply to me 
Twill just take a note of your wishes, and draw it out lor 
your signature as soon as possible.” 


"No; write the will at once. It won't be long. I will t 


yon the substance, and you can put it into law. lem 

"Pardon me, my dear sir, we don’t begin with iteu 

"You end with a good many, though.” 

"Ah, just the old man; always joking.” 

" Never joked in my life, sir. 1, John Hibbert 
Willerdon Hall, in the county of ——, Esquire, leave a) 
my property of all kinds whatever to my eldest daughter, 
Susan Hibbert, for her life, if she continues unmarried, and 
to her and her children for ever if she marries and has an 
on condition of her paying an annuity of a hundred pounds 
to her sister, my daughter, Elizabeth Hibbert; and alter 
her death to her child or children. And in case my eldes 
daughter dies without children, I then leave every thing ! 
my second daughter, if then living, or her child or childrea, 
if she has any.” : 


, 
Bec. 
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"And failing them, sir?” inquired the attorney. 
"I don't care where it goes—put any body’s name in 

you like.” 

" Mr. Tyem reflected above half a second ; and, as he was 

directed to put down any one’s name he liked, and he liked 


his only son better than any body else except himself, he | 
inquired if he might insert the name of Augustus Tyem. | 


"? 


"You may put down the devil, I tell you !"’ answered the 
meek invalid, suffering probably from a twitch of pain! 

"Oh, thank you, sir! I'll put down poor Augustus out of 
compliment, for he hasn’t a chance—not the remotest. 
They'll both marry ; they’re so very good-looking, especially 
Miss Hibbert.” 

"She’s as ugly as sia, sir, and you know it. The other 
one is What they call pretty, and may marry without a for- 
wne—a thoughtless, careless gipsy—” 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear sir; indeed you are 
mistaken. Miss Hibbert hasn't, perhaps, such regular fea- 
wres; but there’s a fine, acute, intelligent expression about 
yer, that you must be a little blinded not to perceive.” 

"Well, turn all that I’ve said into proper phrases, and 
jet me sign it, for I am tired.” 

The lawyer sat down and did as he was directed; and, 
by dint of sundry whereases, and furthermores, and never- 
thelesses, contrived to manufacture a document so totally 


ynintelligible to ordinary men, that it bore strong internal 


tokens of being profoundly legal. When it was finished to 
his satisfaction, and carefully read over by Mr. Hibbert, 
proper witnesses were called in, and the document was 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in due form. Then did Mr. 
Tyem discover his politeness and good taste, and displayed 
his ingenuity at the same time, by pouring into the dying 
man’s ear all the tittle-tattle of the city—the late failures, 
the expected bankruptcies, the gallant news of the day ; 
for Mr. Tyem was a gay widower, and read the unstamped 
newspapers, and some of the stamped ones, every Sunday 
moming. Then he was eloquent about the East End Club, 
of which he was a member: and related various anecdotes 
of being overcharged two-pence for lunch, and resisting the 
imposition with the indignation of a virtuous man, who 
never made an overcharge in his life; and finally, when 
the two girls fortunately came into the room, he had near- 
ly sueceeded in talking the almost speechless sufferer to 
death. 

"Oh, father! how very ill you look!” said Elizabeth, 
horror-struck at the change produced by the loquacity of the 
visiter. 

"That's always the way you go on,” exclaimed Susan 
inasharp tone—" always trying to frighten poor dear papa 
about his looks. I wish you wouldn’t speak to him at all, 
if you can’t give him any more comfort than that.” 

But Elizabeth was not to be put down by sharp speeches, 
when she saw her father so dreadfully changed. 

"Oh father,” she said, “is there any thing I can do?— 
tell me,” and she took his hand. 

"Yes,” said the father in a tone that might almost have 
been mistaken for Susan's, “ you can hold your tongue and 
leave me alone.” 

"Your father, Miss Susan, has just done me the favor 
to dictate to me his will, said the attorney, smirking at 
the same time. 

“O!’—said Miss Hibbert inquiringly. 

“And I believe, sir, I may mention to Miss Hibbert, 
that you have shown your sense of her merits by leaving 
her nearly your whole fortune.” 

"Oh dear, I'm sure I never deserved it,” said the now 
relieved young lady—and put the handkerchief to her face ; 
hut as only a few shrill notes proceeded from her diminu- 
lve nose upon this demonstration, | cannot positively de- 
clare whether she succeeded in extracting a single tear. 
But Elizabeth, who considered the making of a will the 
very last act (as it too often is) of life, and that it was like 
the last speech and confession of a person on the scaffold, 
vuthout hope either of reprieve or pardon, turned suddenly 
very pale, and sat down, and looked at the pallid face of 
her father in silence. “ What a heartless creature she is,” 
said Miss Hibbert to herself, taking a look at her from the 
‘orner of her pocket-handkerchief, “to take on so about 
not being left any thing !—and not to care about dear papa! 
~I couldn’t have thought it.” You wilf remark that people 
Who have not sense enough to enter into the better feelings 
f our calumniated nature, are never aware of that deti- 
cieney themselves, and are persuaded that the emotions of 
@ pure and good mind are exactly the same as those of a 
vue and bad one. And so, from the great height of her con- 
tentment with her father’s whole fortune, she looked down 
with the abhorrence becoming an affectionate daughter and 
* good christian on her poor sister, whose thoughts were 
‘ery differently engaged. There certainly is something, 


| after all, in natural affection, or why should Elizabeth have || 


THRILLING story.—An extraordinary story is told by a 


. | _ ° - . 
cared a straw for such a bitter cantankerous old tormentor || Captain Wallace, of a lover and his mistress, who were 


as Mr. Hibbert? But so it was: perhaps he had not always 
been unkind; perhaps, sometime or other when she was a 
child, he had kissed her, or played with her, or bent over 
her in her little crib at night ; and the remembrance of that 
kindness, afier lying dormant through many years of neglect 
and harshness, was awakened all of a sudden by the sight 
of his pain-contracted features. She slipt noiselessly across 
the floor, and without saying a word, while her eyes were 
filled with large glistening tears, she gently placed her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. 

“There now!” cried Susan starting—"“She'll be the 
death of poor papa! I always said so—always trying to 
work on his feelings—and he’s so very sensitive, Mr. Tyem. 
Is she hurting you, papa ¢” 

“Yes,” said the invalid, breathing with increased diffi- 
culty, and scarcely understanding the question; 
leaning all her weight on my chest; she’s choking me, I 
can’t get breath—ha—ha.” 

" There—you hear what he says, Mr. Tyem. He says 
she’s choking him. For shame, Elizabeth—come away 
from him—do.” 

Elizabeth, who had kept her head bent over the panting 
sufferer, watching the heavings of his chest with awe and 
terror, raised her face when her sister spoke to her. She 
would fain have poured out her pent-up affection on het 
father, or even on her sister, to whom the awful scene 


" she’s 


seemed to unite her more closely than she had ever felt 
before—but the pert cold face of that young lady repelled 
her; the angry tones of her father repelled her; the strange 
looks of Mr. Tyem, who saw that his best way of paying 
court to the heiress was to insult the sister, repelled her; 
and so, feeling at that moment more bitterly than ever 
the utter loneliness of her situation, she lifted solemnly the 
unresistung hand of her father to her lips, and slowly left 
the room. 

“T'm glad she's gone,” said Miss Susan 
selfish creature that Elizabeth, never taking the least tron- 
ble about poor dear papa, but always attending to her own 
amusements, even when he’s so wretchedly il] as at pre- 


“she’s sucha 


sent.—He’s very ill, isn’t he ?” 

"Oh, very,” replied Mr. Tyem, in the tone of a man 
answering a question, to which he feels an aflirmative 
answer is the only welcome one; “IT should say he can’t 
last a day— 

There was a pause after that, during which the young 
lady again hid the red peak of her nose behind the pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Mr. Tyem respected the sufferings of an amiable daugh- 
ter in these distressing circumstances, and half made up 
his mind to propose on the spur of the moment. 

"Is the will all signed?” inquired the tender-hearted 
girl, with a catch in the voice, that before friendly audi- 


” 


tors might have been considered a very good imitation of 
a sob. 


larly to your interest.” 

"And does the same will carry land as well as move- 
ables ¢” 

" Be quite easy, my dear young lady ; don’t agitate your 
sympathizing heart at this most trying crisis. May I as- 
sure you, that in me you will find a person who will never 
neglect your interests, and to whom your happiness will 
always be * —— 

"Ha! ha!—air here !—air!—I can’t get breath!” cried 
the sufferer, as if he were in reality choking—" take that 
girl off my neck—her arms suffocate me.” 

Mr. Tyem dropped the hand he had taken in the zeal of 
his protestations; and Miss Hibbert, telling her father to 
be quiet, rang the bell, and sent out for the assistance of a 
nurse. Mr. ‘Tyem, finding no further opportunity of show- 
ing his devotedness and admiration, gathered up his blue 
bag and retired ; and Miss Hibbert, drawing her chair to 
the fire, and putting her feet ou the fender, fell into a reve- 
rie, in Which Willerdon Hall, and a vast deal of ready mo- 
ney besides, played no inconsiderable part. In the mean 
time Mr. Hibbert lay back in his arm-chair, pale and 
speechless, and struggling for breath; for Death's grasp 
was growing tighter and tighter, like the coils of a boa 
constrictor round the writhing and panting careass of a 
lger. 


To be continued.) | 


AN AMBASSADOR'S GALLANTRY.—The earl of Carlisle go- 


ing toa great lady to know her commands before he went 
over into France, she told him she had a letter for one of 
his servants. " Then I beseech you, madam,” says he, “let 
me know which of them it is, that J] may have the honor 
to be his servant.” 


" Oh, ves, Miss Hibbert! T took care to attend particu- 


saved in a miraculous manner from the jaws of a shark: 
“A transport, with a part of a regiment on board, was sail- 
| ing with a gentle breeze along the coast of ——. One of 
the officers was leaning over the railing, conversing with a 
young lady who had inspired him with the tender passion. 
The fair one was in the cabin, in the act of handing a paper 
to her lover, when, overreaching herself, she fell into the 
sea, and, supported by her clothes, drifted astern. The ofli- 
cer Jost no time in plunging in after her, and upheld her by 
one arm. The sails were quickly backed, the ship lay-to, 
and preparations were made to lower a boat, when, to the 
dismay of all on board a large shark appeared under the 
keel of the vessel and glided towards his victims. A shout 
of terror from the agonized spectators called the attention 
of the officer to the approaching danger ; he saw the mon- 
ster’s fearful length near him; he made a desperate effort, 
plunged and splashed the water so as to frighten the shark, 
who turned and dived out of his sight. The current had 
now carried the officer and the lady close to the vessel, 
when the shark appeared the second time, and was in the 
act of turning ca his back to seize one of the hapless pair, 
when a private of the officer's company, who was standing 
in the hammock-nettings, jumped fearlessly overboard, 
with a bayonet in his hand, which he plunged into the 
back of the shark, which imstantly disappearing, the three 
were saved betore he made his re-appearance.” 


Some fond 
parents disregarding the fact that the bones are comparably 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO WALK TOO YOUNG. 


soft and pliable in infancy, in their hurry to see the little 
objects walk without support, are continually soliciting at- 
tempts at standing or walking before the bones have ac- 
quired suflicient power of resistance, and the muscles sufi 
cient power of contraction, to cope with the laws of gravi- 
tation. The natural consequence is a curvature of the bone, 
which yields just like an elastic stick bending undera weight. 
The ends approach nearer to each other than they ought 
to do; and, to accommodate themselves to the change, the 
muscles become shorter on one side and perhaps longer on 
the other, each losing part of its eflicieney in the unnatu- 
undergoes, From this view it will be seen 


ral change it 


how hurtful leading-strings must be. In the first place, 
by their mechanical force, they compress the chest and im- 
pede respiration ; and, in the second, by preventing the body 
from falling to the ground, or rather by preserving an up- 
right position, they eause more of the weight to fall on the 
bones of the spine and lower extremities than these parts 
are fitted to carry. From this obnoxious practice, flatness 
of chest, contined lungs, distorted spine, and deformed legs 


often originate. 


EMBLEMATIC Properties oF FLowers.—The fair lily is an 
image of holy innocence ; the purpled rose a figure of heart- 
felt love; faith is represented to us in the blue passion- 
flower; hope beams forth from: the evergreen; peace from 
the olive branch; immortality from the immortelle; the 
caresses of life are represented by the rosemary; the victo- 
ry of the spirit by the palm; modesty by the blue fragrant 
violet; compassion by the peony; friendship by the ivy; 
tenderness by the myrtle; affectionate reminiscence by the 
forget-me-not; German honesty and fidelity by the oul 
leaf; unassumingness by the corn-flower; (the eyenne ;) 
and the auriculus, “ how friendly they look upon us with 
their child-like eyes.” Even the dispositions of the human 
soul are expressed by the flowers. Thus silent grief is por- 
trayed by the weeping willow; sadness by the angelica; 
shuddering by the aspen; melancholy by the cypress; de- 
sirous of meeting again by the starwout; the night smell- 
ing rocket is a figure of life,as it stands on the frontiers be- 
tween light and darkness. Thus nature, by these flowers, 
seems to betoken her sympathy with us; and whom hath 
she not often more consoled than heartless and voiceless 
men were able to do ¢ 


Warts.—These troublesome and often painful excres- 
cences, covering the hands sometimes to the number of a 
hundred or two, may be destroyed by a simple, safe, and 
certain application, The writer discovered it accidentally, 
while performing some chemical experiments with soda, 
The matter is to dissolve as much common washing soda as 
the water will take up—then washing the hands or warts 
with this for a minute or two, and allow them to dry with- 
out being wiped. This repeated two or three days will gra- 
dually destroy the most irritable wart. Its theory appears to 
be that of warts having a lower power of vitality than the 
skin, so that the alkali is sufficient to produce the disorgan- 
ization of the former, without affecting the latter. The 
warts never return, 
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:. ETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. _ |! of employing his skill. I have ventured to say to him, that ly seated at the table of our new friends, where we had 
E the usage of society at present shows that the great con- || the pleasure of being introduced to Mr. O’Statten, Mr. and 
sii Sih “eesemedht- aes -tataed“seeirmeaeinenielt eiinitaiiale | cern of persons who are going into company is, to unlearn || Mrs. Wrinklebottom, the Misses Wrinklebottom, their 


While the critics have been 
lamentations on the decay of the fine arts in 


Mr. Eprror 
themselves in 


America, the energetic genius of this country bas signaliz- 


occupying 


ed itself by raising up and adding to the old circle of the 
fine arts another which she claims as her peculiar boast. | 
allude to the national and noble art which is concerned in 
the giving and receiving of balls. It is the chief distinetion 
of this nation and age: no people in the world give as many 
balls as the Americans. It is our only “ sport and pastime ;” 
the English have, or had, their targeting, cricketing, and 
o, racing and boxing; the Seotch 
their curling; the Irish, their wakes and club-meetings: 
but all the mirth and jollity of our nature finds its out-flow 


in Jater times their sportin 


in this one amusement. It runs through all classes; it suits 
all purposes; and, oftentimes, prudently mingling the utile 
du/cr, we contrive to make the same display protitable and 
pleasant. A political party has gone through an exciting 
and expensive canvass ; and in order at once to supply the 
deticiency of its purse, and throw olf the supertluity of its 
joy, it gives a Lall. The princely son of a great continental 
nation arrives on our shores; and the people, fearing lest 
their chiefs at Washington may not attend properly to the 
public interests, determine, themselves, to make a national 
demonstration of friendship; and the same assemblage ts 
a diplomatic move and a gay merry-making. Literary men 
are honored by the same tokens. The streams of our chart 
ty flow into this reservoir; and, 


"With one auspicious, and one dropping eye 


we relieve the distressed fireman, and promote our own 
amusement. Ifa person is to be made a candidate tor the 
presidency, the first movement in his favor ts to give hin 
é \ 

} 


finds the first echo of fame in the sound of the e 


a ball. soldier, Who has deserved well of his ex untry, 


rnet and 


violin. In short, sir,a ball is with us a eouveniont hierogly- 


phie which may be made to signily any thing we please. 
has “set 


up 


taste and 


Since then, Mr. Editor, our national glory 


on tl 


its rest” is sort of achievement, and our 


genius are to be judged, for good or for evil, by this monu- 


1 
hl 


ment of our shill, | think it behoves all good patriots to 
that the 
is possible, and that such new "Sf 
ohy f and 

distinguish and mark, ma 


It uld be 
! 


much talent and ambition as were lately untted in the Boz 


care ¢ things are brought to as high perteetion as 


ris, and modes, and 


elegance strength are eonnected with 


ws” of 
them, as may characteristic 


way, our national qualities. wi surprising if so 
ball, could join in any enterprise, without something extra- 


ordinary being struck out; i ts understood, accordingly, 
that the practice on that great oceasion has settled a wew 
canon, or law, for all assemblages of that kind in future: I[ 
mean the receiving of the quest with cheers. The news- 


of Mr. 


gentleman advanced to 


papers iaform us that, on the entrance Diekens 


into the theatre, an enmuuent re. 
ceive him, made him a brief speech, and then gave the 
signal for three times three; whieh was cordially respond- 
ed to by the well-dressed and enthusiastic eompany. The 
number present is stated to have been about three thou- 
sand; and, upou turning to Coeker’s arithmetic, [ find that 
if each persou gave nine cheers, Mr. Diekens must have 
It is 
to be hoped that hereatter this cheering practice will not be 


been welcomed with twenty-seven thousand hurras ! 


omitted, which must be allowed a great tmprovement on the 
more quiet etiquette of Versailles. Another unprovement 
in this art has been made among us, which | eannot but 
regard as a capital discovery, very worthy of our inventive 
and economteal temper, It did not originate on the late 
famous occasion; thouch, | understand, it was exhibited 
there very admirably. | mean the having of dances with- 


out any dancing in them at all. An artist, who should 
establish a school of pamting, in which there was neither 
drawing nor coloring; or a musician who should make 
operas pr pular without either harmony or melody, would 
Not 


ntrived 


be justly regarded as most original geniuses. less, 


1 think, is the merit of those whe have e quae 


drilles,in which there are neither tigures nor steps, and 


have enabled persons to practice a graceful art for hours, 


without one motion that is not awkward. “ Thinking,” 


said Mr. James Smith, in the eharacter of Lord Byron, 
‘thinking 1s an idle waste of thought:” and our econo. 


mists of the ball-room have determined, in a like spirit, that 


danemg is an idle waste of motion, [n our salons, at pre- 
sent, as the Marquis of Wellesley said of Mr. Pereival’s | 
A Freneh 
maitre de danse, Who has recently come to this country on 
a professional tour, and has brought very creditable 


cabinet, “nothing is regular but confusion.” 


esti- 


monials, has applied to me for advice as to the best way |! 


| 


fusion and rudeness : 


the grace and art which they acquired in their childhood 
at dancing-schools: and that, as the business of instruction 
in dancing, properly so called, is quite over-stocked, there 
would be a fine opening in the counter-employment of un- 
adults, or persons of riper years, as the prayer- 


} 
| 
teaching 
book has 
quired in 
this latter science, still dance; and a few have so much 

grace inherent in their natures, that without a regular dis- | 
cipline they cannot bring themselves down to the proper || 
standard of modish awkwardness. My Frenchman has | 
taken up the notion with considerable enthusiasm. He | 
proposes to open weekly assemblies for the instruction of {| 
persons of both sexes in the art of capering in the most 
disorderly and tumultuous manner. And as the thing hasa 
somewhat national character, and touches a matter which 
is peculiarly American, he entertains a hope that the May- 
or will give him the use of the town-hall, and will set 
aside a portion of the contingent fund of the city for his 
compensation. The city is so much in debt, that I have not 


it, whatever noxious elegance they may have ac- 
youth. Some persons not being well-trained in 


ventured to give him any encouragement as to the latter 
affair: but I have recommended him to issue ecards, stating 
his purpose and his terms; and accordingly he has had 
ecards prepared. He is anxious, however, to have the opinion 
of “ Sheneral Maurice ” on the subject, as he says his great- 
erandfather served under Prince Maurice, whom he sup- 
poses to have been an ancestor of yours. At his request, 
therefore, | transmit to you one of his cards. He desires 
his name to be suppressed until he has decided upon his 
Nas, Junior. 


course. ‘Truly yours, 
Jearp.} 
CHAOTIC, OR ANARCHICAL DANCING. 
“M. H de BR—-, professeur, Xe. offers his services 


to the ladies and gentlemen of New-York, for instruction 
in the above highly elegant and fashionable aceomplish- 
ment. He tlatters himself that he can impart a complete 
knowledge of all the elements of tumnultuary motion, con- 
and that his pepils will be educated 
into an entire ignoranee of figures, and an inability to per- 
forma step properly. He teaches Helter-skeltering, Seram- 
bling, Rush-and-tumbling, Dash-and-pitehing ; together 
with many other offensive and popular exercises. He will 
rive private lessons to those who desire them at their own 
as 


rooms; but he prefers teaching persons in companies: 
that affords practice in jostling, pushing and running over 








people. M. H—— de B——'s chief motuve mm exeretsing 
his talents in this country, ts vlory : but to re lieve his pu- 
pils in some degree from the burden of obligation, he will 
consent to receive a small compensation.” 
2 Pre OE oe ee eee er Sar al 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
We ore ehted to tie e Me \; wr pe 
Ae t Ww sit ex et rwork ‘ 
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1 t. and Rar es thre » Arabia Petrea t Hol La 
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' ated w numerous engravin e n " 
ot the t is by Joh 
TURK AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 


We had regained the comfortable rooms of the hotel 
in satety,and were musing ever our bespattered plight, the 
wretched state of affairs in Alexandria, and how sadly things 
must have gone to waste in that notable city since the days 
of Cleopatra, when, most unexpectedly to us, in came a 
lite invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Fir- 
pleasure of our company that day at 


messenger with a px 
kins, requesting the 
dinner, at 5 o'clock. 
being cc8i- 


At the appointed hour we had the honor of 


| teemed. For my own part, though the evidence had be 


French governess, and Mr. O’Screensbury. 
The table was bountifully supplied with cold ham, chick. 


ens, turkeys, &c., and the brandy, beer, wine and cider 


| flowed almost as copiously in-doors as the showers in the 
| streets. Justice, however, compels me to add, that we made 
| a capetal dinner. 


Mr. Firkins informed us that he was greatly in favor with 


the Pacha of Egypt; that he was much in his councils, saw 


him hcurly at the palace, and, in fact, that he could do al. 
most any thing he had a mind to with Mehemet Ali, any 
day of his life. This, of course, naturally enough, raised 
our curiosity, to find that we had stepped right off, withoy 
an effort, as it were, into such high-toned society ; and that we 
were hand and glove with a gentleman who seemed, by his 
own showing, to have more power over the refractory Pacha 
than all the “Great Powers ” of Europe put together, As 
Mr. Firkins saw the gradual opening of our curiosity, he 
kindly filled our glasses anew, and had the goodness to 
warm himself into a more elevated and poetical strain of 
egotisin and self-commendation, until he finally let the 
whole “cat out of the bag.” We were really very much 
amused by his conversation; and so well contented did Mr. 
Firkins himself seem to be, that he would have been wij]. 
ing, in the benevolence and goodness of his heart, to” Jaugh 
and drink cider with us all day.” 

However much Mr. F. might be inclined to boast of his 
influence over the weak-minded Pacha of Egypt, he never 


en 


plumed himself, I believe, on his honors and titles to no. 
bility. Indeed, he so altered his views upon this subject, 
that he changed his rightful name, denied his lineage, and 


o 
4 


waged war to exturpation on the whole Humbug family, 
Lord Humbug, Lady Humbug, and all the Humbugs, great 
and small, throughout the United Kingdom of England, 
Seotland and Ireland. This was going great lengths with 
his own relatives, though there is an apology which may 
be offered for such a sweeping denunciation, which will 
sofien somewhat its severity, and will go far, doubtless, to 
excuse Mr. Firkins from the penalties of its rashness and 
imprudence. 

The fact is, Mr. Firkins’ nerves were never hung upon 
very steady keys; and the strong wines and dense fogs of 
England had nearly perfected their ruin. This was his case, 
f 


when his friends, to save him from the tender mercies 


the managers of an insane hospital, to the honors of which 
he seemed to have many palpable claims, advised him: 
try the mild climate of Egypt fora few years, in hopes that 
he might, under its clear sky and genial sun, recover, in 
some degree at least, the healthful and natural tone of fee!- 
ing of which he had been robbed by the late dinners and 
wretehed climate of England. 


Lam ratified to know that t} 


In this re spect, he anvious 


vishes of the fnends of Mr. Firkins have been realized te 
a considerable extent, though there can be little doubt of 
his not being quite right in his head at times, even now, 
and I fancied T could perceive in the looks and movements 


of his amiable lady, during dinner, whenever her lord and 


master rose into a strain of self-praise particularly poetical, 
alass more frequently than common, 


that she was not without her fears of a relapse into his old 


and emptied his 


complaint. 
Every thing im regard to the dinner passed off sm 
Mr. Firkins rese from the 
thing that he had drunk that 


tahle ner 
anie jf 


and without aecident. 

for 

though there was a little 
} 


feetly sober, any i2Y, 


unsteadiness observable im his 


at the same time 


step, to which he called our attention, 
ascribing it to a late dinner that he had given to some 


rather jovial friends, similarly situated with ourselves, th 


day before. That was an explanation that Mr. Firkins 
Was under no necessity of making; and I thought. by 8 
significant kind of twist about the pretty mouth of Mrs 


Firkins, that she would much rather that he had said no 
thing on the subject. Indeed, it was scarcely worth m nd- 
ing; and had it not been for the extremely open-hearted 
manner of Mr. Firkins, and an apparently strong desire on 
his part to entertain his triends, we should probably o 
Mr. Firkins, 09 
* As 
and 


ever 


have heard it mentioned, nor noticed that 
that occasion, assumed any other than his usual gai 
it was, the explanation was perfectly satisfactory, 
served to illustrate the fair, unconcealed, frank manner of 
. could hardly fail to 


* 4 demmed tine, hospita! 


he re. 





Mr. Firkins, who, in Eng 


cognised among his friends as 
fellow.” 


Firkins was, in truth, what some would terin a delight 


@mpanion, though by others he might not be much ¢ 


on 


heard and noted, I had net “ summed up.” J was not ea 
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quite prepared to give a decision in his case, nor even now 
do I think it worth while to trouble the reader with my 
opinion. It is true that some little pecuniary transactions 
grew out of our acquaintance, which might have been a 
sufficient pretext for some to have pronounced him, right 
off hand, one of the greatest “ humbugs” in all Egypt; but 
as the shave, at most, could not have exceeded a few hun- 
dred piastesr, I made up my mind, from the first, to 
keep it a profound secret ; and I now only allude to it here 
in the most confidential manner with the reader, at the 
same time enjoining upon him the strictest secrecy touch- 
ing all business transactions between Mr. Firkins and my- 
self. I would not, however, by any means have him forget 
the kind and hospitable treatment that we received at 
the hands of Mr. Firkins and his accomplished lady. 

Dinner was no sooner over than Mr. Firkins ordered the 
horses and carriages to be in readiness, and invited us to 
take a drive. The sun was fast sinking below the western 
horizon, and the rain and clouds had cleared away. We 
turned out of the great “ European Square,” drove over a 
part of the ruins of ancient Alexandria, and passed out at 
the Rosetta-gate on to the desert, for some distance beyond, 
until the sombre shades of evening began to thicken around 
and admonish us to return to town. 

It was an agreeable drive; and when we returned to the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Firkins, we found tea upon the 
table. This delicious beverage, always refreshing and 
grateful to the taste, was rendered doubly sweet on this 
occasion, by the sweet sugar, and sweeter manners of Mrs. 
Firkins, who did the honors of her tea-table “in a most 
capital manner.” 

Mrs. Firkins is a lady of considerable conversational 
talent, and she talked with great fluency and animation 
upon most subjects of general interest. though, perhaps, 
not always with that intelligence and elegance of diction 
which are considered unexceptionable in polite circles, or 
as either above or below criticism. If there wasa tendency 
either way, | should be inclined to thin it was a down- 
ward one. Sull, however much she might be tonnd want- 
ing in elevation, either in style or sentiment, her voice was 
sufficiently high to suit the taste of those who are not 
only blind to all the charms of nature, but who have even 
lost their hearing. Indeed, this seemed to be one of her 
great points; and whenever she appeared to lag in other 
respects, for want of a word or an idea, she Was sure to 
bring herself handsomely out of the triflimg embarrassment 
by raising her voice to a pitch sufliciently elevated to 
drown all recollection of any thing else. In this way she 
could hardly fail to amuse and attract attention. 

Tea passed off in a sprightly and agreeable manner ; the 
Arab servants had cleared the table; Alrs. Firkins reclined 
in her easy chair, drumming with the fore-tinger of her 
right hand upon the mahogany; while Mr. Firkins sat 
down to his hookah, drawing away at it rather lustily, and 
debating at intervals with Mrs. Firkins and the rest of the 
company. whether the remainder of the evening should be 
taken up with cards, or spun out with music and agreeable 
ronversation. 

As for my self, wife. and friend, we were all fond of mu- 
sic, but knew very little about cards; besides, | was aware 
that the doctor would not play for money (if at all) under 
anv consideration : and to have proposed to play a hand at 
cards in an English gentleman's house for no stakes at all, 
would have been a breach of good-breeding, T am sure, 
that could not have been very easily overlooked by Mr. 
and Mrs. Firkins. I therefore advocated music. 

After some little conversation in an under tone between 
Mrs. Firkins and Mr. O'Statten, which I could not under- 
stand, Mr. O’Statten, who plays the harp with considerable 
effect, proceeded to get out his instrument and adjust it, for 
the purpose of delighting us with his musical talents. He 
sat down to the harp. gave himself a solemn and dignified 
expression of face and attitude, thumbed the strings, tight- 
ened the keys, and was about to commence playing, when 
the touch of a tall, graceful figure, 
dressed in the rich, flowing Turkish costume, with an im- 


mensely-long beard that reached far down his bosom. 


The new-comer wore a splendid turban and turboosh, 
and a long Turkish sabre swung at his side, suspended by 
neh hangings from his ample sash, into which were thrust 
two large duelling-pistols, with gold-mounted and elabo- | 
rately-wrought stocks. In all respects he looked like a Turk 
ef high degree. 


the door opened t 


The imposing appearance of the august visiter impressed | 
us with an idea of the prodigious consequence of Mr. Fir- 


kins, and we could not help thinking that the eastern ques- | 


hon was at last ina fair way of being brought to a happy 
termination—that gentleman in Turkish costume can be 
© other than the Grand Seignior himself, come here, no 


doubt, through the influence of Mr, Firkins, to smoke a pipe 


them, thereby preserving for the present the peace of the 
world, and preventing the effusion of blood about the set- 
|| tement of so trifling a matter as that of whrch tyrant shall 
|| have dominion over the wretched barbarians of the pro- 
|| mised land. “Admirable!” and if the thing is really 
|| brought about through the influence of Mr. Firkins, he will 
|| deserve a place in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's, at 
some future day, as much, to say the least, as Colonel 
| M’Nab deserved to be knighted for the outrage of piracy, 
|| arson and murder committed a few years since on the 
| American shores. 
| Very good—very good, indeed ; and we are to have the 
|, honor of coming in contact with these two great personages 
without the cumbersome and disagreeable form of an intro- 


duction at their palaces!” “ The Grand Sultan is already 

|; here, and Mehemet Ali must be close at hand, without 

| doubt '!"—" What an elevated circle we have dropped into 
this evening! The great eastern question, that has been so 
long discussed, vexed and agitated, is really to be settled 
amicably over the tea-table of Mr. Firkins; the peace of the 
world is to be preserved; Mehemet Ali and the Sultan are 
to shake hands in friendship to-might; old diflerences are to 
be adjusted, new friendships formed, new embraces, much 
smoking, some clattering of glasses and cotlee-cups, ete. 
What an enlarged and prodigious man this Mr. Firkins 
must be !” 

As 1 was hurriediy ruminating upon these things, with 
my eves on the door to see who was coming next, (for | 
expected every minute to see the trend of Mr. Firkins, 
Mehemet Ali, enter the room with the sulian’s pipe,) this 
mysterious, Turkish-looking gentleman advanced with an 
easy and graceful step toward Mrs. Firkins, bowed with 
his right hand on his heart. m the eastern manner, and ad- 

“What!” “Who 


after all “—n 


dressed her in English! ean it be!” “It's 


sultan r did Mehemet Ali make his 


not the 


appearanee at all during the evening! Strange! “ But whe 


ea this singular apparition be! Nothing Jess than a Pacha, 


rather brilliant; 
Vir. O'Statien, 
W rin- 


their 


Sull T had an idea that the circle wa 
for, besides Mir. and Mrs. Firkins, there were 
the Irish harper: Mr. O’Sereeusbury; Mr. and Mr 
klebottom, two Misses Wrinklebottom, and 


French coverness. 


and the 


besides the gentleman in Turkish cos. 


tume, Who had just taken a seat near Mrs, Firkins, and en- 
tered into conversation with all the ease and fiueney of a 
man who had been used to European society. [| eould not 
help thinking these Turks curious fellows, judging from 
the speciinen before me. 

* He talks like a Turk who ha® been born in England, 
and lived there ali his days,” said the doctor, in a whisper 
who, 


strange misgivings as to the authenticity of his Turkship’s 


to me, I conjectured from that, began to have some 
credentials 

] observed that Mrs. C.’s curiosity was wound up to the 
Mrs. Wrinklebottom and the two Misses 
Wrinklebottom were in a state of feverish excitement. 


highest piteh. 


Mr. Wrinklebottom and Mr. O’Sereensbury were taken 
But [ noticed Mr. | 
O'Statten, who had wiped off the solemnity from his face 


as much by surprise as the rest of us. 


and laid away his harp, cast rather signifieant glances, with 
while Vr. Fir- 
wind into his stomach from his 


his finger on his noee, toward Mrs. Firkins; 
kins continued to draw 
hookah, without uttering a word. 

"Strange, all this,” thought [, “ and I don’t believe this 
English-spoken Turk will turn out to be even a pacha !" 
What a disappointment! “But how is it! What does it all 
mean? It cannot be possible that Englishmen come off 
here and make such tigures of themselves, certainly ! 

"Who is he ?—what is he?” said I to Mr. Firkins, to- 
ward whom I carefully drew my chair, for the purpose of 
learning, if possible, something of the history of an object 
that had broken up our musical entertainment, and thrown | 
the whole party into a lilydew of apprehension. 

Mr. Firkins very obligingly entered into an explanation 


of the phenomenon. He said it was a young man from 
England, Mr. Christopher Sneezebiter, eldest son of Sir 
Christopher Sneezebiter, a gentleman of easy circumstances | 
and considerable political influence in the county of Kent. 
"It is true,” said he, “that Mr. Sneezebiter graduated 
' at Oxford, and will succeed to the title and the Sneezebiter 
estates at the death of his father; but just at present there 
is a wide difference between him and Sir Christopher, 
which has oceasioned his residence in this country for 
several years. Sir Christopher Sneezebiter,” continued Mr. 
Firkins, “is a high tory, an uncompromising stickler for 
the corn laws, and a churehman of the old school, who 
would not, under any consideration whatever, give his con- ' 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| with Mehemet Ali, and hush up all differences between | 


j 


sent to the establishment of a general system of education 
throughout the kingdom, unless that system be completely 
and most absolutely wader the control and spiritual guidance 
of the church of England. He has educated his own chil- 
dren in a liberal and genteel manner, and well he might, 
for he is a man But as Christopher, the 
wow i conversation with Mrs, Firkins, 
um of money during his collegiate 
ubited some rather prodigal incli- 
us father put him upon a restricted an- 
nual allowance of ouly owe thousand pounds. This paltry 


sum being ogether too trifling in amount to sustain the 
young man ML any 


fortune. 





young gentlen 
ran through a 
course at Oxtord 


nations afterws 















thing like decent society in London, 
where he tad entered his name at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, he 
atonce abandoned the law and came out to the East. Af. 
ter travell through Turkey and Syria, he settled down 
in Egypt, and has never been t 
regularly on 
and here 





England since. He draws 
Sic Christopher for his two thousand a-year; 
where every thing is comparativel) cheap, he 


w or other, I believe, to get on without 





manages, svat 








running ch into debt.” 

* Realiy ' said 

“Yes,” sated Mr. Firkins, “and what may be considered 
not a lite urtous, perhaps, among people from England 





and An u the education of the voung is so much 
negl ted as g them very little or no taste for the en- 
jovment of che aatucal sciences, Mr. Sneezebiter, since his 


resideuce (& Chis cauatry, has paid great attention to that 


branch ds zett! he has finally become the greatest 
CONNOLSSEt isagkes, lizards, scorpions, and every thing 
of that kied. ta all Egypt.” 
“Indeed '" said I 
Yes,” resaened Mr. Firkins, "he is very clever at al) 
that et rad understands the intrinsic value of 
each spectes, cat their comparative worth, as well as any 
ventlenuar the Levant.” 
* Bur,” said does Mr. Sneevebiter vive his whole at- 
tentu ton iy ? Has he no her occupatiot hs 
\e uid Firkins, “he has; though he passes a 
large part uf ¢ with the snake-merehants and in his 
shaker hk couceises some beautiful specumens—the 
InOst s} Prhat ( have ever seen in any part of this couns 
try. M lis Lizards and scorpions, Which are superb, 
roost hin the uise om: mod hos snakes are all the race 
how am t clues f these anunals, both in Ales- 
andria and (aor 


"That rs marvelions.” sail Mr. Wrinklebottemn, whe, 


ull that moment, had been a silent listener to this historical 
account of you Me. Soeezebiter; “and,” continued Mr 
W rinklebort m, “what el 


* 


« does this extraordinary young 
man do here 
“Why,” replied Mr 


strong pulls at his hookah, 


Firkis, after civing two or threa 
“he has established, in Upper 


Egypt. for the amusement of bis friends, and to fill up his 


own time atter snake-hours are over on ‘change, a harem; 
and IT understand he is ahout opening negotiations for the 
establishment of a branch in this city, though of this part 


of Mr. Sneezebiter’s enterprise Lam sorry to be obliged to 
speak more dises uragingly. Hle does not seem to possess 
the mnaht kind of genius and tact for matters of this kind; 
and though he has been dabbling in them for more than five 
years, and expended enormous sums of money in rich dresses 
and m collecting subjects, vet | believe he can only boast 
of a kind of fifth-rate eountry harem after all. He has great 
taste for snakes and all that sort of thing, and has establish- 
ed a reputation in that line that will not be easily shaken ; 
but a harem is another sort of business; it requires great 
genius and a thorough-bred Turk to succeed well in getting 
upa splendid harem. Englishmen have often tried it, but 
have never vet succeeded well in it, and never will.” 

Mr. Wrinklebottom now settled down into a kind of ru- 
minating attitude, and with his hands clinched over the 
back of his chair, and his head a little inclined over the 
right shoulder, he began to hum, in an under tone, “Ged 
eave the Queen.” Mr. Firkins continued drawing at his 
hookah, without saving any thing further about Mr. Sneeze- 
biter, who still kept up ap animated conversation with Mrs. 
Firkins in another part of the room, toward whom I drew 
my chair, with a view of picking up some ideas as they 
might fall from the lips of this oracle of the science of 
snakes and reptiles 

Mr. Sneezebiter was deeply and earnestly engaged upon 
his favorite theme. He told Mrs. Firkins that every house 
in Egypt had more or less snakes in it, and scorpions too. 


" And,” said he, “it is one of the greatest blessings to the 


country that ever happened, for they are greatly conducive 


to health. A house in Egypt,” continued Mr. Sneezebiter, 
‘without snakes in it, would not be fit to live in a single 
day, the air would become so impure.” 
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“Why,” said Mrs. Firkins, “really, Mr. Sneezebiter, 
you can hardly be in earnest—you are not so scandalous 
as to believe that we have snakes here in our house, are 


roy 2” 
4 * Scandalous !’ replied Mr. Sneezebiter. " Snakes in your 
house ! I'll lay a wager, now, of the finest lizard in my col- 
lection, against fifty pounds, that you have more than twen- 
ty snakes in your house this very minute; and, what's 


more,” said he, “ give me liberty to search for them, and 


[ll bring them all up here into your drawing-room in half 


an hour.” 

* Abominable! Mr. Sneezebiter,” exclaimed Mrs. Firkins. 
“ You frighten me out of my wits. Selim,” continued Mrs, 
Firkins, addressing herself to one of the Arab servants, 


“bring me the Cologne water;” and, casting a look of 


wildness and concern around the room, she said, “ Don’t 
say any thing more about snakes, | beg of you, Mr. Sneeze- 
biter. I shall not sleep a wink all night.” 

"What a fvolish whim that!” said Mr. Sneezebiter, at 
the same time pulling up the sleeve of his left arm above 
the elbow and exhibiting several deep prints of the teeth 
of asnake. “See here,” said he, “what was done the 
other day ina tussle | had with some snakes that I was 
bringing down from Cairo; they were some wild-horned 
fellows—the only ones that I could find on sale there good 
for any thing.” 

" And,” said the doctor, who had just taken a seat in 
that part of the room, " what, pray, do you do with snakes ¢” 

"Do with snakes ?” replied Mr. Sneezebiter; " why, [ let 
them curl around my neck, carry them about with me im 
my bosom and pockets.” 

“Tmpossible !” eried Mrs. Wrinklebottom. 

"O! horrid!” said the two Misses Wrinklebottom in the 
same breath. 

"What a wretch!” exclaimed Mr, O’Sereensbury. 

“But you don’t mean to say,” exclaimed Mrs, Firkins to 
Mr. Sneezebiter, “ that you came here with snakes in your 


” 
bosom ? 


“Tn truth, Mrs. Firkins,” replied Mr. Sneezebiter, “you | 


have rarely or never seen me without them in my bosom 
and pockets too.” 

" Dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Firkins, at the same instant 
drawing her chair a little further from that of Mr. Sneeze- 
biter, and casting a look behind her. 

All present looked as though they felt snakes and lizards 
crawling over them. It was a moment of the deepest ex- 
citement. 

“But,” continued Mrs. Firkins, “you have no snakes 
about you to-night, | hope ?” 


Mr. Sneezebiter, to the surprise of every body, and with- 


out replying to the last question, thrust his right hand deep 
into his bosom; and, while every eye was riveted upon 
him, and all the party described a cirele with their chairs, 
he, with the greatest uneoncern and noncha/ance imagin- 
able, pulled out a long, large, mysterious-looking, black- 
spotted——pocket-handkerchief! 





ORIGINAL LAW PAPERS. 
now TO TAKE UP A BILL. 
“ Ignorance of the law excuseth no man.” 
Perer Jones one day 
Had a heavy bill to pay, 
Which got in the hands of a broker—lack-a-day ! 
“Oh! what shall I do,” says Jones, “I can’t pay.” 
With a smile, both bland and sweet, 
He ran to Nassau-street, 
And there saw his lawyer, and knelt at his feet. 


Says he, “ My Aonest friend, what am I to do? 
Unless I take it up the broker certainly will sue ; 
Says the lawyer to Peter, * Poo! poo! poo! 
Be under no alarm, 

. You shall come to no harm!” 
(Which made Peter feel as if he were seduced by a charm.) 
“Stump out $25, and I'll soon assuage your fears, 
And keep the holder of vour bill at arms*-length for taco 


” 
years. 


Peter pulled out the tin, 
Aud then began to grin, 
To think what a funk Mr. Broker would be in, 
When he found that Peter to his lawyer had been: 
(And then Peter treated himself to some gin.) 
Says he, “ This is a lark, 
My very fine spark, 
Which will keep you for some time completely in the dark ;” 
Compared Mr. Broker to that fish called a shark, 
And exclaimed, “ My lawyer has just hit the mark !” 





In his store as Peter was devouring a cracker, 
A short time after this, in walked Mr. Acker, 
Who Peter thought wanted a whiff of tobacco ; 
But he found, with a heart not quite so light as a cork, 
That his visiter, alas! was the sheriff of York. 
"lve a writ against you, and with me you must walk,” 
Says he, “ unless from your pocket you fork 
My fee, and a bond.”—Peter cried, " Oh, lawk ! 
You have pounced upon me just like a hawk; 
But my lawyer your evil intentions shall balk.” 
To the suit you've got a defence, I suppose,” 
Says Acker, and put the tip of his thumb on his nose, 
And his fingers both in the air he uprose.* 
The end of the spree 
Was, the sheriff got his fee, 
And a bond, duly signed, in very great glee, 
sy sureties amounting in all to three, 
Who'd indulged in potations rather free. 
They declared most emphauc, 
In spirits most ecstatic, 
They'd " justify ” when called upon for this very debt, 
(At least for fevce the amount that the plaintiff would get.) 
And to end the matter quite, 
The lawyer swore with delight, 
He'd such pleas to be used when the time should be ready 


Should make the plainuff ery out, " gee-voy-neddy.” 


The plaintiff soon " declared,” 

At which Peter stared, 
Though he knew that his lawyer was not very soon seared ; 
But would soon for the plaintiff? be quite prepared. 

Peter's lawyer then stirred, 

And to it “ demurred,” 


| With a smile something like Mitchell's Richard no Third, 


And declared from his duty he was not to be deterred, 

But was determined to contest the matter word for word ; 
And to say the truth, 
He was a gay youth, 

And chief-justice one day will be, forsooth! 

He practised the law, as might easily be seen, 

With as nice a precision as Elssler danced the “ Craeoviene.” 
The ease went to court, 
And was cut rather short, 

By the judges, who thought it very fine sport, 


And the pleadings were considered of the very best sort; 


* Peter's lawyer,” they said, 

* Must be very deep read :” 
(And so was the tip of his nose, it was said, | maddish, 
Which explained the reason, though it made him rather 
That his nose was sometimes likened to a raddish, 


The demurrer would not do, 
W hich turned Peter rather blue, 

Thus a judgment was rendered which to him was very new, 
And the thoughts of the lawyers’ costs put him in a stew. 
And a hint was given, or rather intimation, 

That unless the same was paid, without any hesitation, 
Mr. Acker would again appear without an invitation 
But Peter’s lawyer laughed at the thought of Peter's fright, | 
And declared he would soon set the matier all right; 
And showed Peter how the sheriff might take a doudhle sight 
Should he be so very rude 
As on Peter to intrude, 
And Peter stuck to him as elose as if he were glued, 
An assignment was made of the whole of Peter's sticks 
To his amiable son-in-/aw, Mr. Peter Wicks. 
So the sherit? might endorse on the fi. fa. “ nex.” 
Peter thus was prepared and felt quite a top sawyer, 
And declared that already he felt quite a lawyer. 


When the sheriff did appear, 

He looked at Peter rather queer, 
As Peter informed him, with a knowing leer, 
That his goods and chattels were neither there nor here, 

But belonged to Mr. Wicks, 

Who would hold them tight as bricks; 
And would not permit the sheriff to play him any tricks, 
Or to his sacred person he would deal him sundry kicks. 
The sheriff quickly turned about, leaving Peter in possession, 
And thanked his lueky stars he’d committed no transcres- 

Sion, 


SAMIVEL. 
} 


Wetterists.—The following is from the Concord Re- 
publican : 
as the whale remarked to the man who was dipping oil out 
his head, 

“That's a beautiful coat you have on,” said one gentle- 
man to another, “ where does your tailor live?” “On the 
shirts of the town,” 


" This is too serious a matter to make /igAt of.” 


was the ready response. 


* Peter was not aware what this meant at the time he has +: ce learnt 
that it e:gutfies taking a sight | 
| 


GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 
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ELIZA COOK'S LAST SONG. 
Now first published here. 





THE ROOK SITS HIGH. 


Tue rook sits high, when the blast sweeps by, 
Right pleased with his wild see-saw, 
And though hollow and bleak be the fierce wind’s shriek, 
It is mocked by his loud caw-caw. 
What careth he for the bloom-robed tree, 
Or the rose so sweet and fair, 
He loves not the sheen of the spring-time green, 
Any more than the branches bare. 
Oh! the merriest bird the woods e’er saw, 
Is the sable rook with his loud caw-caw. 


Winter may fling crystal chains on the wing 
Of the tieldfare, hardy and strong ; 

The snow-cloud may fall like a downy pall, 
Hushing each warbler’s song; 

The starved gull may come from his ocean-home, 
And the poor little robin lay dead; 

The curlew bold may shrink from the cold, 
And the house-dove droop his head ; 

But the sable rook still chatters away, 

Through the bitterest frost and the darkest day. 


He builds not in bowers, mid perfume and flowers, 
But as far from the earth as he ean; 

He “ weathers the storm,” he seeks for the worm, 
And craves not the merey of man. 

Then a health for the bird whose musie is heard 
When the plough-boy’s whistle is still, 

To the pinions that rise, when the hail-shower flies 
And the moor-cock broods ander the hill: 

For the merriest fellow the woods e’er saw 

Is the sable rook, with his loud caw-caw. 


We read in the page of the gray-haired sage, 
That misfortune should ne'er bow us down, 

Yet if care come nigh, the best of us sigh, 
And cower beneath his frown. 

But the rook is content when the summer is sent. 
And as glad when its glories fade ; 

Then fill, fill to the brim—here’s a bumper to him 
Who sings on through the sun and the shade: 

For the wisest fellow the world e’er saw 

Is the sable rook with his loud caw-caw. 


' 


Earcy Risine or tHe Royat Famu.y.—One of the most 
conspicuous traits in the habits of the present royal famuls 
of England is their early rising. It is not an unusual eu- 
cumstance to witness the Queen and Prince Albert, without 
attendants, enjoying a walk as early as nine o'clock, in the 
slopes and newly-formed grounds of the Home Park. At 
eight o’clock Windsor Castle is all life and bustle, domes- 
ties being seen at that hour serving tea and coffee in all di- 
rections to the numerous apartments. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is also a very early riser: at nine o'clock, or before 
that hour, if required, his royal highness is easily accessi- 
ble. The partiality of his late majesty William IV. to ear- 
ly rising is well known: in his good-humored and brusgwe 
manner he frequentiy sent hasty messages, when waiting 
for his royal consort at the breakfast-table. His Majesty's 
reception on business usually commenced at nine in the 
morning. George IIT. was likewise an early riser; in short, 
this healthful habit is so marked a characteristic of the pre- 
sent royal family, that it is recorded as a rare example 
among individuals of so exalted a station. 


Kisstnc 1n Rvussia.—This is the national salute—in unl 
versal yogue from remote antiquity—rather a greeting than 
a caress—derived equally from religious feeling and from 
oriental custom. Fathers and sons kiss—old generals with 
rusty moustachios kiss—whole regiments kiss. The empe- 
ror kisses his officers. On review-day there are almost as 
many kisses as shots exchanged. If a Lilliputian corps d¢ 
cadets have earned the imperial approval, the imperial sa- 
lute is bestowed upon the head boy, who passes it on with 
a hearty report to his neighbor, he in his turn to the next. 
and so on until it has been diluted through the whole juve- 
nile body. If the emperor reprimand an officer unjustly, the 
sign of restoration to favor, as well as the best atonement. 
is—a kiss. One of the bridges in Petersburgh is to this day 
called the Bridge of Kisses, (not of sighs,) in commemora- 
tion of Peter the Great, who, having in a fit of passion un- 
justly degraded an officer in the face of his whole regiment, 
kissed the poor man in the same open way, upon the next 
public oceasion, on this very bridge. On a holiday, the 
young and delicate mistress of a house will not only kiss 
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all her maid-servants, but all her men-servants too, and, as 
| have mentioned before, if the gentleman venture not 
above her hand, she will stoop and kiss his cheek. As for 
the Russian father of a family, his affection knows no 
hounds; if he leaves his cabinet d'affaires ten times in the 
course of the morning, and enter his lady's saloon above, 
he kisses all his family when he enters, and again when he 
leaves the room; sometimes, indeed, so mechanically, that 
forgetting whether he has done it or not, goes a second time 


round, to make all sure. To judge also trom the number of 


salutes, the matrimonial bond, in these high cireles, must 


be one of uninterrupted felicity —a gentleman scarcely en- 


ters or leaves the room without kissing his wife either on 
‘ 


forehead, cheek or hand. 


AN ALPHABET OF SHORT RULES WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Attend well to your business. 

Be punctual in your payments. 
Consider well before you promise. 
Dare to do right. 

Envy no man. 

Faithfully perform your duty. 

Go not in the path of vice. 

Have respect for your character. 
Infringe on no man’s right. 

Know thyself. 

Lie not, for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never profess what you do not practise. 
Occupy your time in usefulness. 
Postpone nothing that you ean do now. 
(luarrel not with your neighbor. 
Recompense every man for his labor. 
Save something against a day of trouble. 
Treat every body with kinduess. 

Use yourself to moderation. 

Villify no person’s reputation. 
Watchfully guard against idleness. 
*Namine your conduct daily. 

Yield to superior judgment. 

Zealously pursue the right path. 





ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES, 


Poems, hy O. F. Hoflman, author 
New-York, S. Colman 





of “ Greyslaer,” &. 
Tuts charming volume is a beautiful tribute of poetical 
fruits and flowers. It abounds in true and life-like deserip- 
tious of scenes and places, 
"All tresh from nature’s hand.” 
Phe opening poem, from which the book derives its title, 
(an Indian legend,) is a fine specimen of taste, and skill, 
and power in narrating and illustrating some of the peeu- 
liar and romantic ideas of the wild man of nature. It 
teaches of 
* Faith, which both love and life could save, 
\nd keep the tirst in age still fond, 
* Thus blossoming this side the grave 
"In steadfast trust of truit beyond,” 
The occasional poems contam 
" Bright thoughts syllabled to shape and hue.” 
Mr. H. favorably known to the public by his contributions 
to some of our magazines, and the Mirror, the pages of 
which have been enriched with his productions, obtained 
a deserved popularity by the publication of his “ Winter in 
the West,” and " Greyslaer.” His mind ts deeply imbued 
with a love of nature, and lis devotion is evinced, whether, 
in the season of the varied beauty of the forest leaves, he 
looks upon the mountain lakes “ broadly flashing to the 
sun,” or unveiling the lovely expanse of their waters, as 
“with rocks and ragged 


rising hills, forests 


bound,” the sun looks in upen them with his softened 


through 


beam; or Whether the moss-grown trunk of the venerable 
tree, or the sun-crested crag, or the quiet glade, with the 


| 


sweet wild-flowers in their freshness and purity meet his | 


vicw. 
The lines, " To an Autumn Rose,” are annexed: 


" Tell her, I love her—love her for those eyes, 

Now soft with feeling, radiant now with mirth, 
Which, like a lake reflecting autumn skies, 

Reveal two heavens here to us on earth— 
The one in which their soulful beauty lies, 

And that wherein such soulfulness has birth : 
Go te my tady ere the season flies, 

And the rude winter comes thy bloom to blast— 
Go! and with all of eloquence thou hast, 

The burning story of my love discover, 

And ifthe theme should fail, alas ' to move her, 
Tell her, when vouth’s gay summer flowers are past, 
Like thee, my love will bicssem to the last!” 


| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ever since the manuser pt of J. 8S. reached us we hare been won- 
dering by what means ut was possible for him to attain the art 


of writing so badly. Did it ever occur to him that one of the 


purposes of writing was to conrey ideas! if he will use un- 


known alphabets, he ought to furnish his correspondents with a 
key —If Edwin in his nert flight does not keep his lines more 
eren and regular, Pegasus will certain!y run away with him 
—We hare received seventeen “ Odes to Bor,’ twenty-three 
" dpostrophes to Pickwick,” forty-caght “ Welcomes to Dick- 


ens:* too much incense, too little sense —4 correspondent re- 
quests us to gire our aid im abolishing the custom of haring 
parties ; we think, howerer, that in a republican country, parties 
has sent us a paper on “The Plagua- 


Bulwer steals one thing which R.T 


are indispensable —R.T 
risms of EL L. Bulwer :? 
has not specified in his indictment; we mean the hearts of 


his readers. 
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The Green Silk Pelisse.—The following off-hand sketch 
of the celebrated beauty, known by the loungers of Broad- 
way as the “ Green Silk Pelisse,” is from a racy pen. I 
appeared last Saturday in the New World. 

"There it goes again, that constant, immutable, unfad- 
ing green silk pelisse! I never go out but Lam sure to see 
it. Now it is in Broadway. Now it flutters, like an Emir’s 
banner, on the walks of the Battery. 
fully over that beautiful oblong, denominated most ungeo- 
Lam unlike Peter Schlemil, 
for that green silk pelisse is my shadow. Yet green is the 
color of jealousy, and I am not jealous. Nay, | have never 


Now it sails grace- 


metrically “ Union Square.” 


seen the object of my adoration addressed by any human 
creature, male or female. Do I wish to avoid it? No! | 
have followed it through street after street—from the foot 
of Broadway, through Bond-street, into the Bowery, till it 
was lost among the small avenues that rar ‘ticate eastward 
from that vast thoroughfare. | would give my gold tooth- 


pick, my silver-mounted  snuff-box, my seal-rmg, and a 


Canton cigarecase making up the sum and substance ot 
my ornamental treasures—to find out the wearer of thet 
green silk pelisse. Every third man that I meet is my ae- 
yet knoweth not one of the 


name! It pretty 


thousand her 


Mary, 


quaintance, 
Her 


perhaps, 


name. must be a name 


wr 


Is thy name Mary, maiden fair ?” 


But no! this never will do. If 1 diverge into poetry Lam 


lost. No young man can make verses with impunity. They 
are to the imagination what gas ts to a balloon, puffing it 
up and blowing it out, ull at last it sails away from the 
earth into the clouds. Then comes some envious breeze, 
and breaks the varnished outside, and disperses the buoy- 
ant element; and flip-flap, rustle, crinkle, down eomes im- 
agination to the earth onee more. 

"Can no one tell me whose "most excellent shape’ ts 
clasped and circled by that green silk pelisse 2? Don’t be 
looking out for a surprise, reader! I have not told you that 
I never saw her face. The denouement ts not to be that it 
was black. That ts too stale a joke. 

such a face! | am good at an off-hand sketch. My eray- 


I have seen her face 
on has a rough point; but I touch here, and touch there, 
and lo! a picture. I hate your elaborations. Detail was al- 
ways my special aversion. | admire great eflects ; a whole 


enchants me, but | have no patience with parts, 


Skiltul was the artist who Aw:/t that green silk pelisse. 
It is not fitted, but moulded, absolutely melted on to a 
shape, which, if Praxiteles had seen, he would have bro- 
ken his marble in a fit of spite, nor praved the gods to ani- 
mate it. That shape is tall—rather; it is lithe—very ; it 
is a perfect piece of human architecture ; order it has none 
—ifany thing, # 1s of the composite, for all the lines of 
grace seem to meet and mingle in it; the capitals are su- 
per; the pediments small, delicate. On the sides of the 
main structure depend hands too ridiculously little to speak 
of. Now, the face! it is, indeed, a face—the dark hair is 
folded over the polished brow—the nose is Grecian—the 
lips curve into a Cupid’s bow; (I saw her smile once, and 
the teeth were as bright as the darts in his quiver,) and the 
eves were—but hold—I am again relapsing into poetry! 
Can any one tell me who is the wearer of that green silk 
pelisse ? 

"| have heen in many lands. I have seen all sorts of 
costumes, from the full flowing trowsers of a Circassian 
captive to the tight, well-laced boddice of a French grisette. 


'; | have studied the antique under all its distinguished forms 
| =) 


—from the sculptured folds that seem to wave around a 
Grecian statue to the purple-broidered robe of a Roman 
matron. They were less beautiful than that green silk pe- 
lisse. Not that there is any intrinsic elegance in the mere 
garment. Flowing down from a peg in a wardrobe, or 
thrown carelessly 
than what it really is. On any other figure it might sit like 
an ill-made pillow-case, for aught [ know. But where it 
nder if it be the work of a man-mil- 
liner. The fitting of it must have been an agreeable occu- 


over a chair, it would seem not otherwise 


is itis faultless. [| w 
pation for the ume. Men-milliners, however, are not apt 
to be sentimental. 

“Tam somewhat apprehensive that I shall, ‘one of these 
days,’ rhapsodize sotfo vece that pelisse, and be overheard. 
I am not a marrying man. | should dishke to be knownas 
“the pale gentleman in love.’ | would not make her acquaint- 
ance for worlds. I should cut her the moment 1 heard a 
report, Scandal makes me seatter myself like a bevy of 
quail at the erack of a fowling-piece. Adswn. [L' cut my 
suck.’ But | must know who she is. I care not for her ‘lo- 
cal habitation,’ but “her name’—1 would not profane it. 


‘TL would not name her geutle same eabere wit aad mirth go round 
*Bat oh! the lovely muidumht aur should know the silver sound 

"1T wish to eall her by some other combination of letters 
than those which make up ‘green silk pelisse Can an\ 


one tell me who is the wearer of that green silk pelisse 2?” 


immenced 


and 


steainer has e¢ 


Ilizhlandss This 


her regular trips for the 


favorite 


season between this city 
During the winter she has been repaired, re- 


She ts, 


Newburgh. 
painted, and furnished with new boilers unques- 
tionably, one of the safest and swiftest boats that: ever 
plied the Hudson river, She is still, we are pleased to tind, 
and careful 


commanded by Captain Wardrop, a discreet 


officer. We do not wonder at the popularity of the High- 
lander, When we remember that she has been running for 


upwards of accident whatever has 


six years, and that no 
ever happened to her that has detained her ten minutes 
Soon atter she was lannched a pair of anchors were pur- 
lashed ta the 


deck, ready for any emergency, and there they are to this 


chased for her, and railing on the forward- 


very moment, never having been used. We reeord this 
cireumstance with pleasure, as it retleets eredit upon the 
skill of all concerned im the management of the boat. The 


Highlander is owned by Mr. Thomas Powell, an enter- 


prising and public-spirited eatizen of Newburgh 


We had several coneerts this winter of 


the most fascinating deserption 
Horn, Signor De Begnis and the Misses Shaw, have been 


Concerts 


have 
Those given by Braham, 
well and fashionably attended. To the worthy signor our 
ciuzens are indebted for the opportunity they have recent- 
ly enjoved of hearing and appreciating Ma‘dle Melizet, a 
young American girl, of great personal and professional 
attractions. She has made an Impression in this metro- 
polis that will not soon pass away, and we hazard little 
i predicting that she is destmed to become the most aec- 
complished and popular prowa denna that this country has 
produced. The 
full of talent and cleverness, and their singing has aflord- 


Misses Shaw are charming little fairies, 


ed us one of the most delightful surprises of the season, 
Madame Otto has returned from Germany, greatly mo 


proved in her professional attainments. 


Long life to Bo The following toast, written by our 
excellent friend and correspondent, James Nack, was nof 
drank at the Boz dinner, but nothing so good was offered 
on that occasion. We met with it by accident im manu 
seript, and thinking it too good to be lost, take the liberty 
of surprising the worthy poet by putting it in fair ty pogra- 
phy, for the amusement of our numerous readers. 
In proposing a health to our friend and his glory, 
| ask your permission to tell you a story: 
A bankrupt by care to such sickness was driven, 
He was rather afraid of a journey to heaven 
So, invoking his saint most devoutly, he prayed 
That he might but live t:/? his debts were all paid 
The saint when he heard him so honest/y pray, 
Replied, " Live till then;” and he lives till this day. 
Soa health to our Boz! may he fiourish on earth, 
Till we've paid what we owe to his genius and worth! 
Gienders.—" How many genders are there?” asked a 
schoolmaster “ Three, sir,” promptly replied a little blue 
eyed girl, “ masculine, feminine and neuter.” " Pray give 
me an example of cach,” said the master. “ Why, you are 
masculine, because you are a man, and I am feminine, 
because Iam a gir! proceed.” “I don't 
know,” said the little girl; “but L reckon Mr. Jenkins is 


"Very well 


neuter, as he is aa old bachelor. 
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9 Farewell, dearest, still I stay. and yet I know not why, 






ale of 


Farewell, dearest! «till I stay, and yet 1 know not why, 
i h 


vr the magic 
e more thy h 





mine,once more I feel its apell, 


thy sigh! 


Oh! give me but one sunny smile, then, dearest, fare thee well. 


To hear the magic of thy voice, the music of thy sigh. 
Dearest, fare thee well. 





MISCELLANY. 


Cnance ann pecay.—The snow-flake of winter revives | 
when the sunbeams are yellow and warm, and forms a 
gem for the spotless cup of the lily, or is restored in the 
blossom of the jessamine. Although change and decay are 
stamped upon all animated nature— although the flower 
which buds and blossoms in the morning, in the evening 
lies withered and dead—although the frame of youth, with 
its health and beauty, repose in the cold, dark sepulchre 
—yet there is one thing earthly which mocks death and 
decay—the never-dying soul—that which alone attests 
man’s divine origin—alone renders him superior to the 
brute creation. The soul is immortal, eternal. It undergoes 
no change, suffers no decomposition; but when decay has 
fixed its signet upon the human frame, it rises like a bril- 
liant pheenix, from the funeral pile. Free and unveiled, it 
embraces its destiny. The torch of death renews its youth. | 


VirTUFs OF COLD WaTerR.—Our readers have seen it an- | 
nounced that a new sect of medical aspirants in Germany 
profess to cure all diseases by the internal and external use 
of cold water. A considerable laugh has been raised at 
their expense, but for our part we do not think they are al- 
together off the track. Using water—and that only—for a 
constant drink, and bathing repeatedly, will cure more 
maladies than most persons would imagine. Let the in- 
valid who drinks excessive quantities of warm liquids, 
or liquids of a worse character, and who neglects to pu- 
rify his blood with frequent ablutions—let him try the 
above experiment, and if he does not find himself better in 
the course of six months, his disease is probably of a na- 
ture which medicine itself will not reach. We do not, how- 
ever, go altogether with the M. D.’s mentioned above; we | 
do not believe cold water will do every thing, though we ' 


seriously think it will do much. Diet, air, and exercise are 
the three great principles of health. We have known per- 
sons to be cured by these when pronounced incurable by 
the physicians. But such is our opinion of co/d water that 
we think it deserves to be classed with the principles just 


spoken of. 


PROVERRS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
The patriarchs before the flood, who lived nine hundred 

years, scarcely provided for a few days; and we, who live 

but a few days, provide at least for nine hundred years. 

The fool has his heart on his tongue; the wise man 
keeps his tongue on his heart. 

God never said to any man, thy sins are forgiven thee, 
without adding, sin no more. 

Every event which causes a tear is accompanied by an- 
other which produces a smile. 

A man deceives another but once. 

To live quietly, one should be blind, deaf, dumb. 

"T see in this world,” said John Newton, ‘ 
human happiness and misery; now if I can take but the 
smallest bit from one heap and add to the other, | carry a 
point. If, as I go home, a child has dropped a half-penny, 
and if by giving it another [ can wipe away its tears, I feel 
that I have done something. I should be glad indeed to do 
greater things, but I will not neglect this.” 

There is no work of art which can do greater honor to 
the talents and taste of a married woman, and which she 
ought more readily to polish, than—her daughter. 

He who expects a triend without faults, will never find 
one. 

To incorporate religion into every action of life, will save 
our conscience, from dishonoring our 
perplexities of life, 


us from wounding 
profession ; it will calm us amid the 
and greaily augment cur religious enjoyment and fellow- 
ship with God, 


"two heaps of 


FeMALe courtsnip IN Rome.—The women of Rome 
kuow nothing of those restraints which delicacy, modesty, 
and virtue impose upon the sex in modern Europe. A Ro- 
man lady who takes a liking to a young foreigner does not 
cast down her eyes when he looks at her, but fixes them 
upon him long and with evident pleasure; nay, she gazes 
at him alone whenever she meets him, in company, at 
church, at the theatre, or in her walks. She will say, with- 
out ceremony, toa friend of the young man’s: “ Tell that 
gentleman I like him.” if the man of her choice feels the 
like sentiments, and asks, " Are you fond of me?” she re 
plies, " Yes, dear.” In this simple and unembellished man- 
ner commence connections which last for years, and which, 
when they are dissolved, plunge the men into despair. The 
Marchese Gatti lately shot himself, because, on his re 
turn from Paris, he found that the lady had married in bis 


absence. 


Manner.—Of all the modifications of manner which are 
to be met with in society, perhaps the most generally 
pleasing is simplicity, even as that water is the purest 
which has no taste; that air the freshest which has no odor 


Curmax.—A lecturer on the history of chemistry thus 
described the celebrated Mr. Boyle: “ He was a great man, 
a very great man, he was the father of modern chemustty, 
and the brother of the Earl of Cork.” 

A rertrnc repty.—" Shall I have your hand?” said 8 
New-York exquisite to a belle, as the dance was about 
commencing. “ With all my heart,” was the soft response. 
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